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THE ORIGINS OF THE CABINET
The modern British Cabinet System may be said to date
from the first half of the eighteenth century, but for the gene-
sis of the idea we must go much further back in history. From
the earliest times the King consulted with the chief men of
the realm, assembled in council. Within the assembly there
was no doubt always a small group of specially trusted per-
sons to whom the King looked for advice. These persons who
"advised" were often distinct from the officials who formed
the personal staff of the Sovereign. The group of royal ad-
visers varied in size, was called by different names, and per-
formed varying functions at different rimes.
By the middle of the fifteenth century two bodies of
advisers had emerged. The Ordinary Council, as it was called,
was largely concerned with judicial business; the Privy Coun-
cil attended upon the King to advise him about political and
administrative matters. The Ordinary Council disappeared in
course of time, but the Privy Council persisted. Until the
sixteenth century it usually had between a dozen and twenty
members.
There is always a tendency for bodies of this kind to
increase in size. Kings, in order to placate possible rivals or
reward loyal supporters, would appoint new councillors. Just
as the Privy Council began as a sort of committee of a larger
assembly, so there arose within the Privy Council itself a
small inner group of persons who enjoyed the special confi-
dence of the King. This body became known variously as
"the Junto,"x "the Cabal,"2 or "the Cabinet Council."
There were thus two groups of persons concerned with
public affairs: the advisers, who were later called politicians,
1 This term was first used during the reign of Charles I; it is a cor-
ruption of the Spanish word Junta.
2 Used frequently by Samuel Pepys and others during the reign of
Charles II.